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Part | - Introduction 


On November 1, 1989, Deadwood became the first Western city in a half of a century to 
initiate limited stakes gaming. This venture has extensively changed the historic community's 
environment, improved the economy, and expedited serious historic preservation. More work needs 
to be done. The historic character of the community can be enhanced by improving the 
interpretation of the town and by implementing a unified history program available to visitors and 
residents. 

Today, the image of the nation’s historic places has become a concern. Historic or significant 
buildings and landscapes have been compromised by misinterpretation or over-exploitation. The 
difference between a good visitor experience and a distasteful one is often subtle. A well 
thought-out and executed plan for the interpretation of a historic place can create the atmosphere 
that makes a visitor wish to linger, to learn more, and to enjoy. 

This plan intends to provide the first step in improving the visitor experience within Deadwood. 
The City of Deadwood’s staff and Historic District Commission has asked the National Park Service 
to prepare this plan using professional guidelines, not within the framework of a park, but within 
a living, historic city. The Interpretive Plan outlines actions to initiate exhibits, audio-visual 
programs, publications and signs that will help the visitor better understand Deadwood’s past. 

The challenge is to instill in visitors a sense of the past. The folk legends of Deadwood have 
in places eclipsed the real view of this golden city. Today an opportunity to interpret and preserve 
the historic community exists because of extant buildings and sites, and because of the introduction 
of gaming and a revived economy. A goal of the gaming legislation is to preserve and protect the 
Deadwood patrimony. The Interpretive Plan will assist in the preservation of Deadwood by offering 
inspiration about the past, understandings of legends, and deserved respect for what remains. 
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PURPOSE 


The primary goal of this Interpretive Plan is to provide a 
framework for an improved visitor experience in Deadwood through 
historic resource interpretation by the city and cooperating historic 
properties owners such as the county, Federal agencies, and private 
groups or individuals. 








Of all the mining camps of the fronticr, Deadwood flared highest and brightest, In one year it wrote a noisy, 
bloody page of history that traveled all over the world in a wild west stage coach and between the covers of dime 
novels, It was young longer than any town that ever grew and prospered because it was off the railroad longer. 
Por nearly fifteen years it was a stage coach town and then one cold December morning the railroad came and 
in that one day the merry young mining camp bloomed into a surprised town with civic and moral obligations, It 
took it a long time to adjust itself and the twentieth century dawned to find it still youthful and still a little puzzled 
about its responsibilities. 





Estelline Bennett, Old Deadwood Days 
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Deadwood from Forest Hill shortly after the turn-of-the-century. 
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It is a tribute to Deadwood's promotional efforts that so small a town so quickly became well known and to this 
day continues to epitomize in the public mind the bold, bad, wild, and prosperous mineral frontier. 


Watson Parker, Deadwood: The Golden Years 








The Wild West made its last glorious stand in the Black Hills mining camps. Deadwood was the rip-roaring center 
of frontier lawlessness. There the faro games were wilder, the hurdy-gurdy dance halls noisier, the street brawls 
more common, than in any other western town. ... Deadwood’s place in the criminal sun was brief, but during 
those hectic years no other spot in the nation could boast such unrestrained lawlessness as that famous mining 
camp. 

iy Rees Daeg, Memes Reppin: A Bay of Oe Ancien Hey 








Three communities, Deadwood, Leadville, and Tombstone, synonymous with the wild West, depicted the popular 
image of the mining camp. . . . Of the three, Deadwood probably least deserved the fate. Its reputation, however, 
was established the day James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickock drew the last card in the now famous dead man’s hand. 
The center of the Black Hills, Deadwood acquired more than the usual number of frontier characters, saloons, 
gambling dens, and prostitutes. While it can not be denied that a certain amount of crime took place, the 
testimony of residents and local newspapers contradict the wild, weird stories about the camp. 








Duane A. Smith, Rocky Mountain Mining Camps 
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DEADWOOD’S HISTORY 


Deadwood was founded in April 1876, during the last grand gold rush on the Western mining 
frontier. The Black Hills rush had begun in 1874 with the discovery of the precious metal by the 
Custer expedition. However, since the gold was on the Great Sioux Reservation, the trespassing 
miners sparked the Sioux War of 1876, which ended when the military brought a handful of Indian 
leaders together in August 1876 to sign the treaty that ceded the Black Hills. Earlier, in the late 
summer and fall of 1875, various parties of prospectors had discovered free gold in the streambeds 
along Whitewood Creek and Deadwood Gulch. 

Deadwood grew as a tent and log camp, with miners digging for gold along the ravines and 
creeks, The settlers quickly transformed the camp into a board and batten, false-fronted array of 
businesses. Grocers and saloon owners gathered in gold dust and nuggets and set in motion the 
unsteady first steps of government. The early placer gold mines were followed by richer lode gold 
discoveries, among them the Homestake vein, still the nation’s most productive gold mine. This 
wealth attracted an assortment of characters that staggered along Deadwood’s streets and have ever 
since dominated the town’s history. 

While the national press wrote Wild West portraits of the town, the miners underground 
pursued hard rock ores. These mines fed the increasing number of surface plants, the large stamp 
mills which ground the ores exceedingly fine. Millions of dollars worth of bullion were sent by stage 
coach to the railroad, and gave journalists additional grist for tales about stage robbers, desperados, 
and the shotgun guards on the “Deadwood Stage.” The events were exploited by Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West show and by dime novel writers who spread Deadwood’s Wild West image, one continued 
to be portrayed by Hollywood and novelists today. During the 1890s and early 1900s, as its mythic 
image grew, Deadwood had its greatest growth. 

The arrival of the railroad December 29, 1890 coincided with the start of the town’s boom. 
Deadwood’s business and professional population heroicly adapted itself to the needs and the 
opportunities of the new and volatile community. These pioneer members of the “stagecoach 
aristocracy,” who came before the railroads arrived, built up a community in the wilderness of the 
Black Hills. For decades, Deadwood was the legal, mercantile, entertainment, railroad, and 
financial center of a broad section of the region. Its industries were impressive. The great 
chlorination, smelting, and cyanide mining excitements of the 1890s and 1900s gave Deadwood 
repeated booms, and kept her from withering away completely as did many other prosperous 
mining camps that had gone bust. 

During this period the city received its grandest buildings, such as the Bullock Hotel (1895-6), 
Adams Block (1898), Franklin Hotel (1903), and Lawrence County Court House (1907). Residences 
reflected the styles of the period. Deadwood’s people and their pastimes were diverse — literary 
societies met within view of Chinese joss houses — and show the uneven nature of the town’s 
citizens and society. The eyes of the law were feared, but at times were dim. Main Street had its 
raucous badlands of vice, corruption and entertainment; it had its explicit dance halls and bordellos, 
dives and illicit gambling dens. 





























eo. ~ a . 
Bella Union theater and gambling hall, Main Street, Deadwood, opened in the summer 
of 1876. It burned in the fire of September 26, 1879. 
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Such, then, was Deadwood’s business: bustling, eager, optimistic, grandiose, fed by the gold mines, the harvest of 
the prairies, and the enthusiasm of its boosters and promoters. If the gold brought money, the merchants brought 
stability, and there are today a good many more businesses in Deadwood that date from the gold rush days than 
there are mines of similar antiquity. 








Watson Parker, Deadwood: The Golden Yeors 
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The Bullock Hotel, Main Street, Deadwood, opened in 1896. It was recently restored and 
reopened as a hotel. 
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“Deadwood Dick” Clark very much in costume for the Days of ’76 celebration, 1920s. 
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Part Il - Guidelines 


Much has been published about the methods and manners of interpretation. Bach historic site 








can be used, in general terms, to assist with the 
of the community and its historic resources. Interpretation guidelines have been 
Park Service's Harpers Ferry Center in West Virginia and are utilized 





(Harpers Ferry Center, West Virginia: National Park Service). Good interpretation begins with the 
definition of themes to be interpreted and then proceeds with descriptions of how they will be 
interpreted through various goals and objectives. 
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The U.S, Secretary of the Interior designated the Deadwood Historic District a National 
Historic Landmark on July 4, 1961, one of the first landmarks. A revision to the National Historic 
Landmark was completed in 1976, which defined the boundary of the landmark as concurrent with 
the Deadwood City Limits. Nationally significant historic resources were identified within those 
boundaries. 

The city has actively supported the preservation of historic properties. Recent 
activities have included passing zoning and other ordinances. On May 18, 1987, the city passed an 
ordinance creating the Deadwood Historic Preservation Commission. The commission convenes 
regularly to discuss issues and to provide for the protection and preservation of 
historic resources. city, through the commission, applied for and received Certified Local 
Government status under the National Historic Preservation Act. This program certifies the quality 
of the preservation program and provides incentives for preservation activities. 

In November 1989, limited stakes gaming began in Deadwood. The State legislature enacted 
the measure in order to assist Deadwood’s economy and to provide funds for historic preservation 
activities. Regulations for the management of gaming and the selection of a Gaming Commission 
were prior to initiation. 

The city utilized the new revenue from gaming to fund the production of a Deadwood 
Comprehensive Historic Preservation Plan (1990). The Deadwood plan makes general 
recommendations on interpretation, but, more importantly, provides the framework for improving 
See (ly Ge Cae Se and also outlines general guidelines for historic 


REE 
archeologist, and historian. They operate in concert with the commission and within the city’s 


planning office. 
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INTERPRETIVE THEMES, GOALS, AND OBJECTIVES 


Themes 





Gold Rush 

The Black Hills gold rush, one of the last in the West, began the ascent to its pinnacle with 
the discovery of gold in the gravels of Deadwood and Whitewood Creeks. The rush led to the 
discovery of the nation’s largest gold mine and had a profound impact on the Indians of the 
region, the settlement patterns in the four State region surrounding the Black Hills, and the 


evolution of mining technology. 


Development 
The rise of the community of Deadwood in a haphazard manner exemplified the evolution 


imitative but different from contemporary communities. 


The rush to reach the gold fields created numerous competing trails into the Black Hills. 
Trails were soon followed by stage lines and bull train routes and, finally, by three major 
competing railroads. The gold of the region also attracted robbers during the short, but 
the ‘Deadwood stage.’ The arrival of the railroad in 1890 caused great 
change and, some believe, brought an end to the frontier. 

Society 
created 
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a community in which social structure was leveled or broken down, 


Industry 

The mining industry is complex and dangerous; the complexity caused the rise of an 
industrial system of intensive rail lines and plants, of industrial company towns and 
governmental services all linked to Deadwood. The industry was dangerous to the miner and 
millman working under nineteenth century conditions. To the mine ©. >er and investor, the 
industry was financially dangerous, where fortunes could be and st in unsuccessful, 
speculative ventures. 
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Town Survival 

The ability of Deadwood to shift from mining camp to regional hub, rather than fade to 
ghost town status —- the West is strewn with ghost towns which failed to make the 
transformation — is credited to its pioneers who created the major center of the Black Hills. 
These citizens successfully won and held the county seat location, attracted business and 
industry, and lobbied for and got Federal offices and buildings, especially during Theodore 
Roosevelt's administration. 


Myth and Reality 
The devil-may-care image of Deadwood’s Days of '76 celebration had a profound impact 
on the folk image of the American West, including its legendary characters, and the last great 
rush of the Far West. Tourists in increasing numbers come to Deadwood because of its 
West image. This mythic image, exploited by Hollywood and Western novelists, continues 
to affect how visitors view Deadwood. What is real and whet is not has been blurred over the 





Deadwood has an exceptional collection of late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
buildings. Some were built shortly after the gold rush, but the majority were constructed during 
the post-railroad boom of the 1890s and early 1900s. The buildings on Main Street, Sherman 
Street and connecting streets in the heart of the historic district are splendid examples of 


Victorian, revival, and eclectic styles. Homes in the surrounding neighborhoods also reflect 

these architectural styles as well as the one-time importance and opulence of Deadwood. 
Goals 

1. Identify and explain the history, physical development and preservation of Deadwood. 

2. Identify and explain the changes in mining and technology and their impact on Deadwood. 

3. Identify and interpret the remarkably contrasting lifestyles of the people of Deadwood. 

4, Distinguish reality from myth in Deadwood’s past. 

5. Improve the standard of interpretation. 

6. Provide visitors, especially families, with a broad spectrum of activities. 


Objectives 


Objectives are benchmarks of achievement for which we all strive. As we learn more about our 
visitors and our capabilities, the objectives may be modified. This is a partial listing of objectives. 
Modifications and additions due to the commission's goals as well as other entities’ programs 
should be placed in the commission’s annual report. 
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Of the visitors leaving the Deadwood National Historic Landmark: 


1. A majority of visitors will understand the historical development of Deadwood, its diverse 
population, and social milieu. 


2. A majority of visitors will understand the exciting post-1876 history of Deadwood. 


3. A majority of visitors will understand why Deadwood was founded and understand the 
impact of gold mining. 


4. A majority of visitors will understand the means of historic transport into the Black Hills. 


5. A majority of visitors will understand the mythic West embodied in the legendary image of 
Deadwood and be able to differentiate it from the reality of Deadwood’s past. 


6. A substantial majority of visitors will appreciate the town’s architecture and recent historic 
preservation efforts. 


7. A majority of visitors will visit at least two sites beside the Main Street attractions, for 
example the railroad, Mt. Moriah, neighborhoods, historic trails, and safe mining sites. 


8. A majority of visitors will visit the Visitor Center. 
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Part Ill - Existing Conditions and Concerns 


Deadwood is situated in the northern Black Hills, which rise from the plains to create 
spectacular gorges and granite peaks. The town sits at the bottom of the white cliffs of Deadwood 
and Whitewood canyons. The narrow canyons shape the town. Two narrow streets lined by historic 
structures make up the core of Deadwood, while residences cling precariously to the cliffs and 
slopes above. 

U.S. Highways 385, 85 and 14 twist through the canyons of the Black Hills into town, following 
the historic trails, stage roads, and later railroad lines. These highways are being or soon will be 
upgraded, which offers opportunities for interpretive pullouts. The railroads to Deadwood have 
been abandoned. Studies for reuse of the railroad grades under the various programs are underway. 

Deadwood remains as county seat and as a service center, which business it divides with Lead, 
two miles distant and home of the Homestake mine. Tourism is Deadwood’s prime industry, 
especially since the November 1989 introduction of gaming. Originally, the tourist industry was tied 
to Deadwood’s past, its attractions associated with the Days of '76 celebration, its legendary 
residents, and its gold rush. An array of attractions were developed to fulfill tourist market 
demands. These are described below. 

Limited stakes gaming stimulated Deadwood’s tourist industry. Since the initiation of gaming, 
the town has experienced rapid development and a changed business core with most of the Main 
Street vacant buildings or gift shops being converted to gaming halls. The funds generated by 
gaming have been used to improve the city’s infrastructure and to provide for the preservation and 
protection of Deadwood’s many historic buildings. 

The preservation funds will also be used to help provide a more complete interpretive message 
to visitors. The Interpretive Plan outlines actions for exhibits, audio-visual programs, publications 
and signs that will help the visitor better understand Deadwood’s past. At present, a limited or a 
biased view is offered to visitors at a host of attractions developed in the community and nearby, 
along the highways and in the communities leading into the Black Hills. 

The Black Hills area has been a major destination for people on summer vacations since the 
1920s. Many activities are available. At Rapid City, the gateway and regional hub for western South 
Dakota, are visitor information centers and museums. From Rapid City, the majority of visitors 
journey into the Black Hills, especially to Mt. Rushmore National Monument, where 2.2 million 
people visited in 1990. These tourists visit other nearby attractions, Deadwood and Custer State 
Park most often. 
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Out-of-State visitors bound for Deadwood are on extended vacations in the Black Hills and 
points west, such as Yellowstone National Park. Since the construction of Interstate 90 in the early 
1970s, the main highway west no longer passes through, but around, Deadwood. Locations along 
1-90 and near Deadwood, Sturgis and Spearfish offer historic sites, museums, and historic tours — 
Bear Butte State Park, Ft. Meade Historic Site, the Poker Alice Home, and the High Plains 
Heritage Museum. The Homestake Mining Company has constructed a new Visitor Information 
Center in scenic Spearfish Canyon, south of Spearfish. These attractions compete with Deadwood 
for the visitor’s time and attention. 

Highway 385 is the main north-south route through the Hills. The U.S. Forest Service’s Visitor 
Information Center at Pactola Lake, thirty miles south of Deadwood, offers information about the 
environment and history. The magnificent Black Hills National Forest forms a U-shaped boundary 
around Deadwood-Lead. The Forest Service provides areas for recreation, camping, and hiking, 
and points out areas of historic interest. The Bureau of Land Management manages public lands 
to the north of town and into the high plains. 

Thus, the visitor to the Black Hills can learn about the history of the region and Deadwood 
at a number of visitor centers and museums, but only at Deadwood can the visitor walk into an 
historic environment that captures the essence of the gold rush and its aftermath. The remains of 
the nineteenth century are abundant. The landscape of canyon and forest encroaching on the 
community add to the sense of historic place. The City of Deadwood needs interpretive signs, 
programs and a visitor center to enhance the visitor’s walk through this special reminder of the 
American frontier experience. 
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DEADWOOD HISTORIC ATTRACTIONS, 1991 


Deadwood has attracted the curious since the day of its founding, but tourism as a major 
industry dates from the 1920s. Many of the historic attractions began during that decade. In 1991, 
the city, the Deadwood-Lead Area Chamber of Commerce, and private groups offered the 
following historic attractions. 


The Adams Memorial Museum 


Pioneer businessman W. E. Adams donated the building for the Adams Museum to the city 
in 1930. Since then the museum has become a treasure house of Deadwood history, cared for by 
a Board of Trustees and staff. The museum has three floors filled with artifacts, objects, 
memorabilia, photographs, and natural collections, from the first locomotive in the hills to a two- 
headed calf. The museum is open year round and is supported by donations and grants. The 
museum exhibitry is not organized by theme. Interpretation is poor. The museum has a limited 
book sales section. 


The Mt. Moriah Cemetery 


The Mt. Moriah Cemetery was platted in 1879 as the city cemetery. Because of its location, on 
a scenic slope above the city, and because of the graves of Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity Jane it 
has become a major tourist destination. Tour buses drive the narrow road in the cemetery to the 
graves. The city parks department maintains the cemetery. An admission fee is charged. A walking 
tour brochure and map locates the graves of the famous of Deadwood and includes brief 
biographies. Interpretive signs stand at the graves of Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity Jane. The 
cemetery is a pleasant reprieve from the bustle of Main Street, providing shade trees and a 


panoramic vista of the town. 
The Broken Boot Gold Mine 


The Broken Boot Gold Mine is owned and operated by the Deadwood-Lead Area Chamber 
of Commerce. The mine, opened as a tour in the 1950s, is an adit into the cliffs of Deadwood 
Gulch at the south end of the Deadwood city limits. There is an underground mine tour that runs 
approximately 840 feet into the hillside and is an adventure for children. A guide tells the story of 
gold discoveries and of hard rock mining. Period equipment is displayed. The Broken Boot is open 
during the summer season. 


The Deadwood Central Railroad 


The Deadwood Central Railroad is operated as a nonprofit corporation tourist railroad along 
the former tracks of the Deadwood Central, which ran from Deadwood to Lead. A steam engine 
pulls open air coaches through the trees and scenery out of Deadwood south toward Pluma. The 
railroad has operated during the summer months since 1983. It was closed for the 1991 season and 
the contract for operation was canceled. The railroad’s fate is uncertain. 
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The Trial of Jack McCall 


The Trial of Jack McCall » a play offered nightly during the summer season between 8 and 
9 P.M. The presentation begins with the capture of Jack McCall on Deadwood’s Main Street after 
he has shot Wild Bill Hickok in Saloon No. 10. The prisoner is taken to the Court House — the 
play house at Sherman and Lee — where a jury is convened. The story of the events leading up 
to the shooting are recounted and the jury, following historical precedent, finds McCall not guilty 
because of his defense that Hickok shot his brother in Abilene. The play ends with the narration 
of McCall’s recapture and trial where he is found guilty and hanged. The play is enthusiastic and 
focuses on the character of the town in the summer of 1876. Local amateur actors make up the 
cast, with the assistance of several jurors selected from the audience. The Trial of Jack McCall 
strives for accuracy while providing a fun family attraction. The play has been offered in one form 
or another since 1927. 


Ghosts of Deadwood Gulch Wax Museum 


The Ghosts of Deadwood Gulch Wax Museum is in the same building as the stage for The 
Trial of Jack McCall. The museum is a series of sets with wax figures that depict the discovery and 
first year, 1876, of Deadwood’s history. A tour guide leads visitors from exhibit to exhibit where an 
audio program explains the scene. The museum is open during the summer season. 


Preacher Smith Heritage Center 


The Preacher Smith Heritage Center is maintained by the Black Hills Regional United 
Methodist Historical Society and is dedicated to the interpretation of Preacher Henry Weston 
Smith’s mission and the preservation of sites and artifacts related to Methodism. Tours are offered 
during the summer season. 


The House of Roses Historic Home 


The House of Roses Historic Home is a Queen Anne residence with period furnishings. The 
house is above Main Street, a steep two blocks away. The home operates by donation and is open 
all year by appointment or during business hours in the summer season. 


Buildings along Main and Sherman 


Although not thought of as traditional attractions, the buildings of the town’s core attract 
visitors as much as any other offering. The evidence of the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
appeals to the visitor, especially if they understand the architecture, the city’s physical development 
and the individuals who make up the city. A number of businesses offer information about the 
town, buildings and people — the Franklin Hotel, Old Style Saloon No. 10, and Goldberg’s, and 
other businesses. The town core lacks cohesive and complete interpretation. 
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Bus Tours 


During the 1991 season, three historic bus tours operated in Deadwood. Each offered narrated 
tours of Main Street, Sherman Street, and Mt. Moriah cemetery. The tours last one hour. 








DEADWOOD ~ LEAD 














Map of attractions in Deadwood distributed by the 
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adwood-Lead Chamber of Commerce, 1991. 
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INTERPRETIVE SIGNS 


Two interpretive signs explain the discovery of gold in Deadwood. These metal markers stand 
along Deadwood and Whitewood creeks at the north and south entrances to Deadwood. They were 
placed as part of the State of South Dakota's historic marker program. The signs are off the 
highway and are relatively inaccessible because of the lack of highway pull outs. 

Several businesses have wooden or metal signs in display windows which briefly discuss their 
buildings or their pioneer owners. There is no coordinated effort on signs or interpretation. 








State interpretive sign along the highway, Deadwood, 1991. 
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Part IV - Plan Recommendations 





The following recommendations for the interpretive program for Deadwood were developed 
in consultation with the Deadwood historic preservation staff and with the Deadwood Historic 
District Commission. The plan includes recommendations for a visitor center to be located in the 
town's historic railroad depot, for wayside exhibit signs, and for additional, optional interpretive 
programs that would enhance the visitor experience. 

Although the plan includes several interpretive activities as recommendations it is understood 
that these may be added to as the changing demands of the community require. Cost estimates for 





the visitor center and wayside exhibit signs are included in the appendix. 























Chicago & North Western Railway depot, Deadwood circa 1903 
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The city lacks a visitor center, though the office of the Deadwood-Lead Area Chamber of 
Commerce has information, and its small log cabin with a walk-up window serves as information 
center during the summer months. The city is restoring the former City Hall (1897 railroad depot) 
as the visitor information center with exhibit space. Also, a kiosk / bus stop will be built in the 
parking lot at the end of Main Street to provide limited information and orientation. 


Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railroad Depot / Deadwood Visitor Information Center 


The Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railroad Depot, built in 1897, became, after the 
city hall fire of 1952, Deadwood’s city hall. The city is restoring the structure as a Visitor 
Information Center as it prepares to move the city offices into new quarters. The depot is situated 
in the heart of the historic downtown and will serve as an excellent central stop for visitors. 
In-depth interpretation should be accomplished personal services, exhibits, audio-visuals, 
and publications. To accomplish these objectives the actions are needed. 


> Install appropriate signage on the building, highway and walk to attract visitors to the depot. 


» Convert the former dispatcher’s office at the bay window into a work space and counter area 
for the distribution of literature and information. The staff may dress in period railroader 
clothes. The room should be functional, but may include period furnishings such as a wall 
telephone of period design. A railroad schedule board used for train arrivals and departures 
could be used to announce present-day events and tour times. 


» A book sales counter should be installed at or near the counter. Publications about 
should be sold that help the visitor understand its rich history. The city should 
agreement with the nonprofit Black Hills Parks and Forests 
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» The depot’s north waiting room should be converted into a present-day orientation center 
with racks for flyers, seats, table, wall maps and photographs of attractions. The room should 
be furnished like a period Chicago and North Western Railway depot with replica stove, 
benches, and period (ca, 1900s) route map of the Chicago and North Western Railway. Historic 
views could be placed in period, railroad mount boards and frames. Brochure racks could be 
built to resemble a historic timetable rack. 


» The open-air area under the depot roof should be used for the congregation of people 
waiting for walking tours. Period benches, a baggage cart and a baggage scale could be placed 
under the canopy for interpretive props, to help the visitor feel as if he/she has just arrived on 
the train and are about to explore the town. Guides may dress in period clothes. 


» Continue to provide public restrooms. Provide outdoor benches for visitors. 
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KIOSKS / BUS STOP 


At the foot of Main Sireet is the city’s major parking lot where the shuttle bus takes visitors 
to Main Street and other attractions. The city plans to build a covered waiting area and kiosk to 
serve as an orientation point. To accomplish this, the kiosk will contain the following. 


» On the walls of the kiosk three panels will provide basic orientation and directions to the 
depot visitor center. The panels will include a map of the historic core area and “you are here” 
information, events of the day or week, and what to see and do in Deadwood. Free maps 
should be placed in a rack. 


> Install a wayside exhibit at the creek side of the kiosk. 


» Provide for the Forest Service’s use of the kiosk as an area to highlight nearby attractions. 





Doris Day as Calamity Jane and Howard Keel as Wild Bill Hickok in the 1953 movie “Calamity Jane.’ 
They got married in the end. 


Martha Jane “Calamity Jane” Canary, 
Livingston, Montana circa 1885. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


The following media recommendations are made for use in the Deadwood Visitor Information 
Center / 1897 Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railway Depot. The city lacks an auditorium 
for use by visitors. Without an auditorium, visitor orientation films using 16mm film, the standard 
for visitor centers, should not be developed at this time. However, briefer videos should be 
produced for the visitor center. 


> Produce a 3-5 minute laser disk video dealing with general Deadwood orientation and 
historic attractions. 


» Produce a 4-8 minute program about the history of Deadwood to be placed in the visitor 
center video player and available for TV. 


> Acquire privileges to show old movies in abbreviated form or only excerpts for display in the 
visitor center. Create 15 minute video from excerpts. 


> Produce a 25 minute video about historic preservation in Deadwood. The video should 
discuss preservation philosophy and show before and after footage of preservation projects. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Publications are an integral part of the interpretive program. A number of brochures or 
walking/driving tour guides should be developed to lead visitors through the historic areas. There 
are many books about Deadwood, but the town lacks a fully stocked book store where visitors 
could buy histories of the area and, thus, learn more about what they see around them. 


Book Store 


As part of the Visitor Center, the city should establish a nonprofit cooperating association sales 
outlet to operate a book store. This store should be stocked with standard histories such as Watson 
Parker’s Deadwood: The Golden Years and Joseph Rosa’s They Called Him Wild Bill: The Life and 
Adventures of James Butler Hickok as well as locally published books, videos, and cards. The shop 
should not sell curios, museum replicas, or tacky items. 


» Develop cooperating association to stock and operate a book store in the Visitor Center. 
Walking Tours 


Published walking tour brochures provide an opportunity for visitors to explore the area at their 
own pace and interest level. Guided tours can enhance the walk by providing supplemental 
information through questions and answers and through the guide’s initiative to go beyond what 
is provided in the published walking tour. 

Several walking tour guides should be developed for Deadwood, which has none at present. 
These should be designed as brochures, available at the Visitor Center and elsewhere around town. 
At certain locations, wayside exhibits should be placed to interpret the site for the casual passersby 
as well as individuals following a tour (wayside exhibits will be discussed under the section Wayside 
Exhibits on page 49). 


Downtown Deadwood Walking Tour 

A walking tour of downtown Deadwood should be prepared and printed as a brochure. 
The walking tour should be also offered as a tour led by a guide, possibly by someone in period 
costume. The group could pass through the scenes of historic downtown Deadwood, following 
a route from the depot, along Pine, down Main to Wall then Wall to Sherman and back to the 
depot via Lee (see map). 

Some of the stops and themes discussed could be: discuss gold discovery at the creek, at 
the Slime Plant discuss changing technology, along Main Street discuss the evolving streetscape, 
the architectural development, the impact of fires, the impact of tourism, and the “Badlands,” 
back up Sherman discuss the role of transportation and manufacturing as well as government. 
Wayside exhibits with historic views will be placed along the route and should be mentioned 
in the publication (see Wayside Exhibits section). 


» Research, write and publish a downtown walking tour brochure. 

















Industries of Deadwood, 1909. Chicago and North Sees Els adie tae & seed a 
two gold mills along Whitewood Creek on the north edge of town. 
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Deadwood 's Neighborhoods Walking Tour 
Like the downtown tour, a guide to the neighborhoods should be researched, 


+ Research, write and publish a neighborhoods walking tour brochure. 


Deadwood's Industrial Past Walking Tour 
A‘ one time, Deadwood was an industrial center with mills, smelters and railroads. Today 
remains, but the traces of other sites can be on the 
former 


The Forest Service in cooperation with the Homestake 
exemplary driving tour guide to Spearfish Canyon. Half-day or day loop drives around Deadwood 





+ Research, write, and publish a guide of the Deadwood - Sturgis - Belle Fourche tour. 
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guide or handbook to Deadwood is needed. This handbook should include an overview 
and orientation material with activities for the visitor. The guide would also serve 
an excellent souvenir. It should information on the many pioneers of 
Deadwood who have been overlooked because of the focus on Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity Jane. 
cameos could be tied with structures or sites. The handbook should be modeled 

















should be let, or an in-house author should produce an 
a sales item. The book could be given to property owners 
a structure. It would help them in understanding the significance of historic 





» Contract the writing and publication of a handbook/history of Deadwood. 
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Ys 
Bullwhackers, businessmen and mothers with babies on Deadwood's Main Street, circa 1890. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES INTERPRETATION 


Personal services interpretation is simply the interaction of an interpreter with a visitor, The 
interpreter can be anyone from the costumed guide of a walking tour to the person behind a visitor 
center counter who hands out brochures and information. Personal services interpretation could 
include the walking tour leaders described in the section on Publications - Walking Tours, the 
costumed “conductor” who rides on the trolley, a “stage driver” on a replica Deadwood stage run 
eS Se ee Se Snes Moriah Cemetery. 

Important components of any services 





personal 
must erchanteate well tho ened of tho Walter to well wo tho gael to enlighten and 
inspire them. If period costumes are used, it is very important that proper research be done before 





past and present. Some possible roles for Deadwood are: Male - pioneer, miner, stage driver, 
railroad worker, mill worker, small business owner, journalist, photographer, 

Female - pioneer, small business owner, housekeeper, teacher, club member, tourist, child or 
adolescent. 

In living history the 
to make the visitor feel that they have stepped back in time. Living history is difficult, for the 
interpreter must create another persona and remain historically accurate while relating a theme 
or objective. It must be supported by the environment and should draw from primary source 
material. Several areas in Deadwood would benefit from costumed interpretation. They are: 












city or country. They would interpret the traveler's experience with train travel, cost, baggage, 
and views of Deadwood. Ideas and names for costumed interpreters would come from primary 
sources such as diaries, letters, or reminiscence. 


2. Downtown walking tour — a costumed interpreter could describe the scene along the tour 
at various time periods or could describe some personal information about living in Deadwood 
of the past. The interpreter has to be careful with his/her use of the tour environment while 
relating the view of Deadwood through the eyes of a nineteenth or early twentieth century 
observer. 





5 ~~ 
moe 7 


; , a. 
Young ladies of Deadwood circa 1890 including Estelline Bennett (lower left), 
town's early years. 
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3, Slime plant —— the plant is an excellent locale to explain the work world of the turn-of-the- 
century. A costumed interpreter, either as worker or capitalist, could explain the purpose and 
use of the plant and how it represented, at the time of its construction, the ultimate in modern 
science and technology. 


4. Trolley —— a costumed interpreter would dress as a conductor for a tour around town. The 
conductor would explain the job, talk about the various rail lines and trolleys of the area, the 
types of travelers, and the environment along the way. 


There are other personal service activities that could be initiated. These would not be by 


costumed interpreters, but by historic preservation staff or interpreters skilled in explaining 
Deadwood's past. 


» Special tours, such as home tours and spring school children tours, should also be developed. 


Other optional tours would be a cemetery tour, pub crawl, or evening knapsack tour, which 
could discuss geology, the creek, the environment and Indian use of the area. 


» Establish a “Volunteers for the Preservation of Deadwood” or similar group which will assist 
in the preparation of costumes, research talks, and give tours. This could follow the 
“Volunteers In The Parks” program of the National Park Service. 


» Offer a two-day to one-week training session to interested private business staff, tour 
ee eS ee ee ee 

and archeology work underway, and the events of the summer. Training should be offered iu 
May and should be given by city preservation staff with the help of guest speakers. 



























































WAYSIDE EXHIBITS 


Wayside exhibits are simple means of conveying interpretive messages on metal or wood signs 
outdoors. The popular use of signs for interpretation is evidenced by the old style routed wooden 


signs at the graves of Calamity Jane and Wild Bill, at Saloon No. 10 and the site of the capture of 
Jack McCall. The sturdier brass plaque sign is used by the State at two points, both describing the 
discoveries of gold at Deadwood, at the north and south ends of town. 

Information about other historic sites in Deadwood is needed, as is consistency in signage 
materials. A Wayside Exhibit Plan will be developed as a follow-up to this plan for interpretation. 
It will include specific recommendations for design of the signs, colors, sizes, text and graphics, 
materials to be used, and method of placement. The Wayside Exhibit Plan will develop in detail 
interpretive signs for the following locations. 


Downtown Deadwood Wayside Exhibits 


Along the route of the downtown walking tour (see map on page 38) are thirteen locations for 
wayside exhibits that can relate some of the themes of Deadwood’s history. The exhibit numbers 
found on the map correspond to those below. These signs should be sturdy, brass wayside exhibits 
with text and graphics. 


1. Along the creek at the Slime Plant. Gold discovery in the Sioux Reservation — identify who, 
when, and where regarding the discovery in Deadwood Gulch, in context of the Black Hills 


gold rush, triggered by Lt. Col. George Armstrong Custer. Graphics should include General 
George Crook’s Proclamation and early miners. 


2. Along the creek by the Slime Plant. Placer mining techniques — explain panning and sluicing. 
Graphics should include both methods. 


3. At the comer of Pine Street and Highway 14-A. Hard rock mining —- miners moved to more 
complex mining after placer mining, then needed more sophisticated methods to extract the 
gold. Graphics should include miners at a mine. 


4. At the comer of Pine Street and Highway 14-A, by the stop sign, looking at the Slime Plant. The 
Slime Plant — the need for, and invention of, a special technique to remove gold from area 
ore. 


5. At the corer of Pine Street and Main Street. The founding of Deadwood — the town is 


composed of several mining camps in Deadwood Gulch. Graphics should include photographs 
of several mining camps, with arrows pointing to their location on a Deadwood map. 


6. On Main Street at or near the City Creek / Franklin Hotel. Deadwood as a service /commercial 
center — though originally a mining camp, the town became more important as a service 
center for the northern Black Hills. Exhibit should include a list . f types of early businesses 


and photographs of businesses. 
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7. At the corner of Main Street and Shine/Deadwood Street. Development from mining camp to 


a prosperous city —— changes in building materials, transportation, utilities. Photographs should 
include Main Street from Shine Street in 1877, 1890, and 1910. 


8, At Main Street and Lee Street, Deadwood as a booming gold rush camp — photographs 
should include Main Street from Lee Street. 


9, At Main Street and Wall Street. The Badlands — the center of boisterous activity and the 
source of Deadwood’s notoriety. Graphics should include saloons and dance halls. 


10, At Main Street and Lee Street, by the site of the Syndicate Block, Fires —— a changing scene 
in town due to repeated fires and rebuilding. Graphics should include photographs of the town 
after fires. 


11, At Highway 14-A and Lee Street. Flooding and the creek as sources of landscape changes 
— originally no thoroughfare between Main Street and Sherman Street existed due to the 
creek, but now the highway covers the creek. Graphics should include photographs after the 
flood. 


12, At Sherman Street and Deadwood Street. Sherman Street and the east side — originally a 
small retail/service area, it shifted to a railroad/warehouse/wholesale district. Graphics should 
include photographs of Sherman Street businesses. 


13, At Sherman Street and Pine Street. Government buildings as symbols of order and 
permanence —— the county courthouse and the Federal building assured residents of the 
importance and respectability that their town had earned. Graphics should include photographs 
of the site prior to and during construction. 


Mt. Moriah Cemetery Overlook Exhibits 


At the overlook at Mt. Moriah cemetery two wayside exhibits could explain in a series of views 
the evolution of the cityscape of Deadwood. 


1. At the Mt. Moriah overlook. Fire of 1879 / changing cityscape — the graphics should include 
a photograph of the town after the fire, taken from near this site. 


2. At the Mt. Moriah overlook. Changes in cityscape 1884 to present — the graphics should 
include historic pictures of town from near this site. 


Additional, modern waysides should be developed to replace the routed wood panels at the 
entrance to the cemetery and at the graves of Calamity Jane and Wild Bill. 
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SIGNS 


Informative and complete signing, sensitively worded and placed, can greatly enhance a visitor’s 
experience and help the city direct visitor activities and concentration. To be most effective, all city 
signing should be consistent in design and materials. A decision must be made on directional, 
informational, and interpretive signing. Once a sign has been selected, then the replacement of 
older signs should be done on a set timetable. 

The standard Federal Highway system signage will direct traffic to the community and to the 
information center. The following is an option for signs to be produced by the city. 


























Sample directional sign. 
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Historic Buildings Signs 


Individual property owners may wish to place on their historic structures interpretive signs 
designed by the city. These signs would be simple and informative. If all property owners used the 
signs, visitors could readily identify historic properties. Suggested designs are shown below. 


T1093 



























































, >) 
THE XXXXXXXX 
BUILDING erty 
1896 
Deadwood DEADWOOT) 
Historic District {HISTORIC PRESERVATION PROVECT | 
National Historic Landmark e YA 
Sample building identification signs. 
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TRAILS 


Interpretive trails provide an opportunity for the visitor to enjoy the resources along a 
prescribed route. Some “trails” have already been discussed: the walking tour through the historic 
core of Deadwood, which orchestrates views of historic architecture, stops at waysides, and strolls 
beside places of historic importance; the neighborhoods tour and the industrial tour. Other trails 
should be developed within and without the city limits to enhance the visitors understanding of the 
environs and history. 

The “Deadwood Comprehensive Historic Preservation Plan” shows a dozen potential 
interpretive trails on the map following page 167. The city should select which trails to develop for 
the purpose of explaining the interpretive themes in this plan. The trail along Deadwood Gulch and 
Whitewood Creek, the Mt. Moriah to White Rocks Trail, the Mt. Moriah overlook, and the 
Whitewood Creek Trail are prime candidates for interpretation. Once selection is made a Trail 
Management Plan should be prepared. 

Other opportunities would be the development of interpretive trails in cooperation with the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. The following are examples. 


Whitewood Overlook Trail / Forest Service Trail 


In cooperation with the Forest Service, a short (1 mile or so) trail needs to be developed that 
would be a stress reliever for long-distance travelers. The trail should have interpretive signage that 
explains the history of the surrounding region as well as information about the natural environment 
of the Northern Hills. The two themes — natural and historical — should be intertwined, 
explaining how the original settlers used this environment, its forests and shrubs, its canyons and 
hill sides. The trail should be level, easy to walk, but through a varied landscape with overlooks. 

© should be easily accessible to the town (no further than a fifteen-minute drive) and near a 
-a" 1 highway. Interpretive signs could include: 


+ The forest and its use 

+ Water and its use for mining or irrigation 
* Historic trails or stage routes 

* Railroad routes 

- Description of difficult access at a canyon overlook 
+ Native American use of area 

+ Mining site and activity 

* Landmark mountains 

» Abandoned settlements 

* Agricultural or ranch use 

* Forest fire 


» Action needed: Develop a short interpretive trail. 
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Whitewood Canyon 


In cooperation with the Bureau of Land Management, a trail along the historic railroad grade 
could be developed from Deadwood to Whitewood and, possibly, to Belle Fourche. The BLM is 
presently studying the conversion of the railroad grade under the Rails to Trails program. The city, 
in concert with BLM, could develop the trail as a longer hiking trail along some of the most scenic 
and historic stretches of the Northern Black Hills. Interpretation for such a long trail should be by 
a published trail guide that includes historic photographs and descriptions. 


> Develop a long interpretive trail. 
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MT, MORIAH CEMETERY 


Mt. Moriah Cemetery is a major visitor destination because of the graves of Calamity Jane and 
Wild Bill Hickok. The issues of visitor use and direction, developments at the entrance, signage and 
trails need to be addressed in a comprehensive manner. Interpretation of the cemetery could be 
enhanced by the production of a Development Concept Plan. The plan would outline consistent 
signage, paint schemes, the brochure/guide, traffic use and the development of visitor facilities, 
such as the ticket office at the cemetery entrance. 


» Produce a Development Concept Plan. 
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“DEADWOOD JUNIOR DEPUTY SHERIFF” 


A “Deadwood Junior Deputy Sheriff’ program should be developed. This would be an 
interactive program for children of various age groups. The overall goal is to instill a preservation 
ethic and an understanding of earlier times and people. 

A workbook or activities book could be divided into sections for the youngsters under 6 years 
of age, 7 to 11 years, and over 12 years. It could describe such topics as the life of a child in 
Deadwood of the 19th century, of how to turn dirt into gold, of how to travel to Deadwood, and 
the architecture of Deadwood — simple games of instruction to encourage them to think about 
what they see around them. The book would be tied to interpretive exhibits and signs developed 
for the town. Portions of the workbook would be a coloring book. 

The children complete their portions of the workbook, then show the completed section at the 
Visitor Center where they will receive a certificate and badge. The child will be allowed to keep 
the workbook. 


> Design and prepare workbook badges and certificates of award. 


» Orient staff at visitor center counter on working with children and parents on how to 
complete the workbook. 


“The code of the Deadwood Junior Deputy Sheriff shal’ * > to 
help Preserve and Protect the Valuable Natural and Cultural 
Resources of the Black Hills.” 














SLIME PLANT 


The potential for developing a world-class mining museum at the Slime Plant is excellent. 
Survival of a 1906 industrial building is rare. The plant can be interpreied as the last of the early 
mills in the Black Hills. A plan for the future of the building should be initiated with Lawrence 
County and a Development Concept Plan / Museum Feasibility Study produced. Some examples 
of industrial museums are the Western Mining Museum in Colorado Springs, which has a 
reconstructed, complete ten-stamp mill, and the lron Bridge Museum, England, which is a complex 
of early foundries. Interpretation of the milling process, discussion of the cyanide process and the 


At present, incorporate the plant into the Wayside Exhibit Plan and include as part of walking 
information. 


» Produce a Development Concept Plan / Museum Feasibility Study. 





Along the stage route to Deadwood are many sites, museums, and interpretive signs like the one entering 


yaa 





At Cheyenne is an original stage. 
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THE DEADWOOD STAGE 


The public interest in the history of Deadwood extends far beyond the city limits. The States 
of Wyoming and Nebraska include on their free maps, handed out at all visitor centers, the route 
of the Cheyenne to Black Hills Stage and the Sidney to Black Hills Stage. In North Dakota and 
Montana similar reference to the Black Hills is made. Along these routes are markers, museums, 
and historic sites which highlight the history of the stage run to Deadwood. Historic Deadwood 
Stage coaches are in Cheyenne, Lusk, and Cody, Wyoming; visible tracks and historic stage stations 
or bridges or similar sites are being preserved in Nebraska, Wyoming, and North Dakota. On 
occasion, cross country stage runs have been made along these trails to Deadwood. The city can 
benefit by efforts to preserve the history of these routes into Deadwood. 


» Initiate a coordinated study through the State Historic Preservation Offices of the three 
States to survey and mark the trails. 


> Print a guide to the trails and accessible sites for distribution. 

» Work with the South Dakota Department of Tourism to have State maps include the routes 
of the stage lines into Deadwood: the Cheyenne to Deadwood route, the Sidney, Nebraska to 
Deadwood route, the Ft. Pierre to Deadwood route and the Bismarck to Deadwood route. 


» Cooperate with agencies in the preservation of sites along these routes and ensure that 
information about Deadwood is available at the visitor centers and museums along the routes. 


» Seek a National Historic Trail designation for the “Trails to the Black Hills.” 


» Support a commemorative stage coach run from Cheyenne to Deadwood during the annual 
Days of "76 celebration, and a reverse run from Deadwood to Cheyenne during Frontier Days 


in Cheyenne. 
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PLANNING TEAM 


Core Team Members 


Robert L. Spude, Chief, National Preservation Programs, Rocky Mountain Region, National 
Park Service. 


Joan DeGraff, Historian, National Preservation Programs, Rocky Mountain Region, National 
Park Service. 


Lysa Wegman-French, Historian, National Preservation Programs, Rocky Mountain Region, 
National Park Service. 


Kelly Fellner, Historian, National Preservation Programs, Rocky Mountain Region, National 
Park Service. 


Catherine Colby, Historical Architect, National Preservation Programs, Rocky Mountain 
Region, National Park Service. 


Greg Kendrick, Chief, History Unit, National Preservation Programs, Rocky Mountain Region, 
National Park Service. 


Maxine Monie, Chief, Grants and Technical Support Unit, National Preservation Programs, 
Rocky Mountain Region, National Park Service. 


Richard M. Kohen, Layout and Typography, National Preservation Programs, Rocky Mountain 
Region, National Park Service. 
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Consultants 
Mark Wolfe, Historic Preservation Officer, City of Deadwood. 
Diane Cole, Assistant Historic Preservation Officer, City of Deadwood. 
Dana Vallaincourt, Archeologist, City of Deadwood. 
Herb Haist, City Planner, City of Deadwood. 
John Rau, Historian, South Dakota State Historical Preservation Center. 
Paul Putz, South Dakota State Historical Preservation Center. 
Jim Wilson, South Dakota State Historical Preservation Center. 


Rodd Wheaton, Chief, Division of Cultural Resources, Rocky Mountain Region, National Park 
Service. 


Ron Thoman, Chief, Division of Interpretation, Rocky Mountain Region, National Park 
Service. 


Watson Parker, Historian, Hill City, South Dakota. 





, 
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OUTLINE OF PROPOSED MEDIA AND GROSS COST ESTIMATES 


Visitor Center 


Design Visitor Center exhibits area. Plan/produce exhibits (excluding audio-visual). Production 
estimate approximate, depending on availability of exhibit items. 


Plan: $30,000 (under preparation by NPS) 
Produce: $300,000 
Temporary and portable exhibit for Visitor Center exhibit area. Plan/produce exhibit (on 
historic preservation in Deadwood). Exhibit will use artifacts/objects owned by City of 
Deadwood and available from historic preservation office. 
Plan: $5,000 (under preparation by NPS) 
Produce: $10,000 
Provide funding to purchase video projection unit for Visitor Center. 
Equipment: $9,000 
Kiosks / Bus Stop 
Design and produce three interpretive panels for Kiosk/Bus Stop. 
Plan: $2,500 
Produce: $2,500 
Audio-Visual 


Plan/produce audio-visual programs/tapes for Visitor Center. Video will use historic film 
footage and film on hand at historic preservation center. 


25 minute video — plan: $10,000 / production: $130,000 
3-5 minute video — plan: $2,500 / production: $12,000 


4-8 minute video — plan: $2,500 / production: $12,000 


Old movies video — plan: $2,500 / production: $5,000 
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Publications 


The cost estimates for walking tour brochures varies because of available information, quality 
of printing and the cost of graphics (line art being substantially cheaper to reproduce than 
photographs). In general, walking tour brochures can be researched, written and printed for 
$10,000. A larger history /handbook cost estimate is $25,000 for researcher/writer/compiler and 
$50,000 for layout, design and publication. Special publications on topics such as archeology 
would cost $10,000 or more, depending on size of pamphlet and the kind and number of 


graphics. 
Personal Services Interpretation 


Research, plan, and produce accurate period costumes for interpreters. Research, design and 
produce background information for use of costumed interpreters. 


Costumes/clothing production — plan: $5,000 / produce: $5,000 
Contract for text for interpreters — research/write: $10,000 
Wayside Exhibits 
Plan/produce 15 interpretive and orientation Wayside Exhibits as per Wayside Exhibit Plan. 
Plan: $15,000 (under preparation by NPS) 
Production/installation: $50,000 
Signs 
Signs for placement on historic buildings vary in cost depending on whether wood, metal or 


ceramic is used. In general, a standardized metal sign costs $500 to design the first sign and 
make silk screens. Simple wood signs would cost $25 each while metal alloy would cost $100. 
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LIST OF GRAPHIC SOURCES 


Graphics from the National Park Service, except the following. 


Page Source 


Cover Wyoming State Museum, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


2 Frank S. Peck, Map of Lawrence County, South Dakota, 
Colorado Railroad Museum, Golden, Colorado 
7 Wyoming State Museum, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
10 Haynes Foundation Collection, Montana Historical Society, Helena, Montana 
11 John I. Sanford, The Black Hills Souvenir (1902) 
12 Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska 
30 Peterson and Carwile, Black Hills Views (n.d., ca. 1903) 
36 Top: Jerry Ohlinger’s Shop, New York, New York 
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